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— ~ Satiré’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at add I meet ; 

J only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

D'hievcs, s a rearqoes, skharpers, and direetors. ues 
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REVIEW or THE PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
; ‘ ’ , 4 , => : 
** When the Government of a nation does not proceed from the peo~ 

- ple, there is the grealer reason to watch its proceedings ; not 
that, in themsetves, #s measures: may be worthcunsideration, 

but that its nature being the more perfectly, understood, its de-~ 
signs may. be the morc efficaciously counteracted ; for sueh Go- 


vernments are: always nece od den aiming to free themselves 
P 


from popular restraints, and dépendence upon — ™ 
“ nion.’? MSS. 5 se ere 


_—— 

The Parliament met on Tuesday, the 3d instant, with the 
usual ceremonies of opening the Session by Commission.— 
‘She King was unable to attend, from indisposition; and the 
Chancellor read what is called the King’s Speech. It is a 
tissue of political common- -places, and not worth insertion 
at length. After expressing the King’ S regret that he could 
not attend, it stated, that “trade and commerce were ex- 
“tending at home and abroad ;”—that' “ encreased activity 
‘‘ pervaded the manufacturing departments;’ "—that “« the 
‘revenue was increasing ; 7? mean 6 agriculture recovering ;. — 
and ‘‘the people at rt. possessed with a just sense of the 
‘‘ advantages they enjoy.” In Ireland, his Majesty being 


blessed with a sort of politic second sight, sees “ many in- 
No. 6, Vol. XIT. _— 
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dications of amendmemt,” which are seen by no one else. 
From foreign powers his Majesty receives assurances of their 
desire to remain on good terms with Great Britain; and no- 
thing is omitted, on his part, to remove any causes of disa- 
greement, and to draw closer the bonds of amity. His Ma- 
jesty flatters himself, that the dispute between Russia and 
Turkey will have a ‘favourable termination.” A conven- 
tion, between Austria and England, for the sett/ement of. the 
debt due by the former, has been agreed upon. His Majesty 
is quite satisfied with his conduct in regard to Spain; and 
with regard to South America, he has “ frankly avowed his 
‘‘ opinions to Spain, and to other powers ;” he has appointed 
Consuls for the ‘‘ preservation of trade;” and as to other 
measures, hereserves an ‘‘ unfettered discretion.” Address- 
ing the “‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,” his Ma- 
jesty believes, notwithstanding some augmentation of the sea 
and land forces, some relief may be afforded in some parts 
of the system of taxation: and he concludes by recommend- 
ing the condition of the West Indies to the consideration of 
the legislature, advising the greatest caution in the mode of 
reform to be adopted. : | 

When this was read, two satellites of the system, Earl 
Somers and Lord Lorton, moved and seconded an echo of 
the various points, in the shape of anaddress. Lord Lans- 
down agreed, very kindly, with all the topics of domestic 
congratulation, but censured the language held with regard 
to Spain, The King of a free people, he said, ought to have 
condemned such an attack upon the rights of natious, 
His Lordship was here, however, begging the question ; 
for it is not admitted by all that George the Fourth is the 
King of a free people; and his Lordship’s picture of the 
continent, is only a more extended description of similar evils 
at home. ‘* The European continent, (he said) was eoverned 
by three or four military powers, who exercised a restless, 
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vexatious, and tyrannical influence, over weaker states :— 
no country could maintain its independence unless it possessed 
force to resist injury and oppression :—all chance of meliora- 





tion was destroyed, except by the connivance of a corpora- 
tion of despots ;—there was no law in Europe but thatof the 
strongest.” All this is lamentably true; and it would have beea 
equally true to have said, that “* England was governed by 
afew boroughmongers, who exercised a restless, vexatious arid 
tyrannical influence | over the unrepresented part of the 
people :—that no man could maintain his independence but at 
the'hazard of his interests, or his liberty ; that all chance 
of reform was at an end, unless it should please our do- 
‘mestic spoilers to pare their own nails, and draw their own 
teeth ;—and that there is no law in England, in certain 
cases, for any but those who have the ad ministration of it 
in their own hands.” The affection of the English Mi- 
nisters for an extended copy of their own system, naturally 
leagues them with the continent: and puts their hands in the 
same gloves with despots who rule by fraud or force. Lord 
Liverpool believed all the ‘ great interests” of the country, 
felt that this was a season of increased prosperity ; and, 
overlooking the interests of the little folks, his Lordship 
may be correct. Agriculture is mending ; that is, prices 
are rising; and though this is no great advantage | to the 
little interests, the great interests flourish by it. The land- 
owner gets his rent, and the fund-holder his taxes. The dittle 
interests have bread and water yet left them, and the learned 
judges of the land are agreed that bread and water compose a 

‘very nutritive aliment. Lord Liverpool congratulated himself 
that this favourable result’ to the “ great interests” had been 
brought about “ without any tampering interference by 
parliament.” Dtd he mean to agree with ns in the opinion, 
that if parliament would leave off tampering with every 
thing, matters would be much better? He says the non- 
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interference proved the wisdom aud firmness of parliament: 
To do nothing ina difficult crisis is not always called wisdom, 
or firmness, but folly and despair; and some such feelings 
as these, which won the battle of Waterloo, kept the parlia- 
ment quiet, when it saw no way inwhich it dare move. A 
traveller who in the dark walked into a quagmire, waited 
trembling for the morning ; and was delighted to find a few 
more steps led him to firmer ground. He might, as well as 
the parliament, boast of his wisdom and firmness, instead of 
his good fortune. His Lordship, adverting to the case of 
Spain, said he had deprecated the measure because, in that 
particular instance, France had no right to interfere; and 
then he went on to declare that the French army were “ hailed 
as deliverers” by the Spanish people, who “ hated nothing 
«* more cordially than the constiiution of whieh they had 
“heard somuch.” ‘This language, vulgarly speaking, lets 
the cat out of his Lordship’s bag; it shews that his affected 
deprecation was alla feint; and that he himself, and his 
colleagues, were anxious for, and are highly pleased with, 
the conquest of Spain by France. His Lordship cannot he 
ignorant that the reverse of his statement is the truth. If 
the Spaniards had so hailed the French as deliverers,” 
then his Lordship’s first proposition is wrong, and the French 
had a right to interfere. But the fact was otherwise. 
Where treason and corruption had not paralyzed the means 





of resistance, the French were resisted. So far from the 
Spaniards Aating the constitution, Lord Liverpool knows 
that if the French army were to withdraw from Spain, it 
would be proclaimed again with only ane alteration, namely, 
the proclamation that the very name of king was intolerable 
in the peninsula. On the question of the colonies, his 
‘Lordship was as cautions as the speech. He said it would 
be desirable that Spain should be induced to acknowledge 
the independenge of South America ; but he knows that such 
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an act could only be expected from a rational government. 





In Ireland this veracious minister said much had been done 
in the way of benefit; and he hoped more would be effected 
by the exertions of both houses of parliament. Like the 
poor patient, who was bled and purged, and fed upon warm. 
water, a little more amendment in the same way, and there 
is an end of hope. ‘The inflammation of Ireland is fast 
tending to a mortification in the points that unite her to Eng- 
land. Lord Holland thought it rather hard that Lord Liver- 
pool, who had always most care‘ully thrown all the distress 
of the couatry upon the hand of providence, should ascribe 
all the prosperity to himself, and his colleagues. Yet the 
minister is consistent with himself; for, having blamed Pro- 
vidence for being too bountiful, it follows that he should re- 
medy the evil of abundance, by taking it away from the peo- 
ple, and reducing them to a temperate supply. Lord Hol- 
land declared the situation of England such as would 
jastify considerable alarm: its policy had always been 
to prevent the predominance of any power on the opposite 
coast; but the holy alliance, acting on the principle that 
one man had aright to govern millions solely for the gra- 
tification of his own will, had acted in contempt of the 
policy of England. Freedom was banished from the whole 
of the continent, except the Netherlands; and yet this 
was a state of things which was panegyrised in a British Par- 
liament, The ministers chuckled with self congratulation, 
and hoping to make Doodles and Noodles of us all, require 
us in the language of the author of Tom Tumb, with nature. 
to wear ‘‘ a universal grin!” His Lordship stated it as pro- 
bable that England would be called upon to nullify the 
purposes of the despotic confederacy, by putting itself at the 
head of the liberal party existing in every country; or to 
separate itself from Europe, and connect itself with the 
new world, in support of the principles which had taken 
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refuge there. But this isacall which such men as Liver- 
pool, Eldon, and Carmming, never answer; and though wé 
agree with his Lordship, that “ it is impossible to persevere 
in our present course, without disgrace and degradation ; 
“‘ and, perhaps, ruin and extinction as a State ;”---and though 
it is equally true, that we should deserve such a destiny, if 
we can prevent it, and will not; yet the great means of doing 
this, is not to rail at foreign despotisms which no railing 
can shake; but to rise ourselves into the attitude of a free 
State by a reform of ovr own abuses; that, with recovered 
Strength, and rerewed resources, we may hold the lance 
teady poised to second the remonstrance ; and, with our 
hands upon our swords, proclaim our deterniination neither 
to be bullied nor cajoled. 











— 
HOUSE OF COMMONERS. 


The reading of the address in this house, was followed by 
a faltering speech from Mr. Rowland Hill, in full military uni- 
form. Mr. Daly seconded the address; when, if he were 
properly impressed with a conviction of the truth of one por- 
tion of his speech, he ought rather to have moved an im- 
peachment of the ministry; for he said that the people of 
Ireland, only ‘‘ knew tive English Constitutron, through the 
** bars which keep them from its enjoyment.” Whose fault 
is this, but that of the persons who keep the bars placed 
against their enjoyment? Whose fault but that of the minis- 
ters, and their minions? What distracts Ireland, but the 
system under which she groans. What tortures her to mad- 
ness, and then punishes her frenzy ? Mr. Daly exhorted the 
house ‘to put an endto all those disorders which baffle all 
effectual remedies for the country’s disorders.” There is 
some confusion of language here; a little Irishism of expres- 
sion; but Mr. Daly isrightin the greatevil—the divisions 
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among the people, though how they are to be removed, with- 











out removing the catse, remains to be discovered: Divisions 
there must’ be, while a protestant priesthood reigns para- 
mount in a catholic country : Divisions there must be, while 
the interests of the many, are sacrificed to those of the few. 
Mr. Brougham objected to various portious of the speech, 
He did not think the conquest of Spain by France, was. a fit 
subject for British congratulation. Mr. Daly had inferred 
from the inadequate resistance of the Spaniards that they had 
changed their epinion as to the merits of the Constitution ; 
but this argument cut two ways. If Spain was not against 
the restored government, why was France compelled to keep 
60 or 70,000 troops there? Either the Spaniards loved a 
free constitution, and must be kept down by an overawing 
force ; or France is conquering Spain, and preparing to hold 
that state as a conquered country. There was no getting rid 
of that dilemma. If the Spaniards were attached to the 
constitution, and nothing but foreign force could have wrested 
it from them, had England afforded a trifling pecuniary aid, 
a small naval co-operation ; the resources which might have 
been derived from enterprising individuals, by the repeal of 
the Foreizn Enlistment Bill.—Spain might have had a fair 
trial, altheugh it would have been impossible to see the 
actual result. It was common to talk of the commanding: 
attitude of this country,—and of its holding the ba- 
lance of political power; but where was the proof?—Either 
Ministers had the power, and refrained from using it, 
or they had suffered the beam, which upheld the independ- 
ence of nations, to be kicked by the despots; or thev suf- 
fered themselves to be made the dupes of the conSpirators 
called the Holy Allies. It was true that many circumstances 
rendered it necessary to pause before we plunged hastily into 
a war. We were bound over to keep the peace in recogni- 


zances of 800 millions sterling; yet there were outrages that 
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might be offered to a brave and generous people, that might 
induce them to forfeit their recognizances. Mr. Brougham 
proceeded to describe the state of the Continent, under the 
domination of the crowned despots. Switzerland, once the 
asylum of the unfortunate of all cowntries, was reduced to 
4 mere province of the despots. There was no part of Ger- 
many where an editor dare publish any < article likely to give 
umbrage to the Czar of Muscovy. In Italy, under the Aus- 
trian dominion, scenes were going on which would make the 
blood curdle. The rack might be abolished in name, but 
torture in its moral sense was still practised. In Spain, the 
Holy Allies had an appropriate agentin the person of its be- 
loved monarch, who—he defied any man to deny it-—was 
more the object of contempt, disgust, and abhorrenee of Eu- 
rope than anyfother man who now lives in it. ‘There he is, said 
‘* the eloquent speaker, ‘a fit companion for the unholy band 
*‘of kings, whohas restored him to the power he has so often 
‘‘abused, with the blood of Riego yet dripping on his head ; 
“‘ seeking fresh victims for the scaffold, and ready to proceed 
‘on the first summons tothe torture of the helpless women, 
‘* and unoffending children, whom fortune may have placed 
‘‘in his power.” Mr. Brougham challenged even those who 
thought it prudent to be silent on such matters, with enter- 
taining sentiments similar to thosé which he had expressed 
‘with regard to South America, there was a sensitive feeling 
arising outof the interests of a party which held profit to be 
‘of far more consequence than honour. Yet he could not see 
what arguments could be produced against French aggression 
in South America, that did not equally apply to the invasion 
of Spain. Mr, Canning had said, that time and the course 
of events appear to have substantially decided the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country; but had sot 
‘“‘time, and the course of events” more “ substantially” de- 
cided that the Spanish Constitution, was the constitution of 
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that country? Had it not resisted all the attempts of its as- 
sailants from its establishment in 1820, down tothe ‘year 
1823? America, however, had decided that question. The 
message of the President had delighted every friend to: free- 
dom in the universe ; and he trusted that no unworthy feel- 
ings would prevent England from adopting a similar course 
of policy. 

Mr. Canning made a few puerile remarks on the address 
of Mr. Brougham, asking how far Britain should have inter- 
fered in the affairs of Spain ; and saying that not only fleets 
and armies, bat unanimity and confidence must have been 
carried to Spain. Hecontended that they might do as they 
pleased with regard to the colonies in South America; and 
said he was prepared to maintain in genera that England 
stood in as proud a situation—was as much courted—as 
much respected—and her opinion as anxiously desired by 
other powers, asever. Tle agreed that her position was not 
the same relatively as before: because the whole state of the 
world was changed—because there were now great preponde- 
rating powers which possessed within themselves more 
strength and resources than they could command in former 
times—more strength, perhaps, than ought properly to belong 
to them. Thus Mr. Canning contradicts himself. If these 
great preponderating powers have become stronger, England 
cannot be in as proud a situation as_ before, even if her origi- 
nal power remained unimpaired. The foreign secretary next 
contended that England had nothing to do with the abuses 
committed in other countrics. He did not mean to defend 
the conduct of Austria in Italy; nor that of the Allies to- 
wards the press in Germany; butit was not for England to 
interfere. He concluded by referring to the State of Ireland; 
and said the Catholics should have his support; though 


the Catholic question could not be carried as a government 
measure. 
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Mr. Hume complained of the want of explicitness of the 
speech, and enquired what reductions were to be made in the 
taxes. The Chancellor declined entering upon the questions 
then; and the address was voted with opposition. 

On Wednesday Mr. Hobhouse gave notice of a motion for 
the 2d of March, for the total repeal of the window-tax ; 
and Mr. Calcraft one for February 25, for the repeal of the 
leather-tax. On the report of the address, Mr. Hobhouse 
remarked that Mr. Canning had laid it down as a principle 





that Spain might attempt to recover her colonies ; but it 
was notorious that Ferdinand was hemmed in with foreign 
bayonets, and that France possessed an absolute dictator- 
ship in that country. He therefore wished to know whether 
ministers would allow any attempt to be made on the part 
of a merely nominal King, to regain possession of South 
America. He wished also to know what had become of 
the guarantee once spoken of, that the French did not 
intend a permanent occupation of Spain. He wished further 
to know whether the Foreign secretary had heard of a 
proclamation by Sir T. Maitland, which placed two islands 
in the Mediteranean ina state of quarantine, because, the 
Greek Prince Maurocordato having approached too near them, 
the British Government might appear involved in the cru- 
elties inflicted by the Greeks. Sir T. Maitland, in every 
instance appeared to assail the Greeks, and overlook the 
Turkish share of the atrocities. The facts were these. A 
small Greek squadron, having chased three Turkish vessels 
off the Coast of Ithaca, mastered one of them, the crew 
of which escaped on shore; and while the Greeks were 
rowing to the captured vessel, the Turkish crew opened 
a murderous fire upon them from the land. The Greeks 
Janded in their turn, and revenged themselves; but an 
apology had been made by Prince Maurocordato, for the 


compnlsory infraction of a neutral terzitory, 


v 
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Mr. Canning replied, that while England admitted the 
right of Spain to recover her late American possessions, she 
denied the right of any foreign power to interfere tn aid of 
the mother countryin the attempt. This is sheer nonsense, 
to Say the best of it. If Spain has aright to recover these 
colonies, she has also a tight to ‘obtain whatever assistance 
she can procure, to realize the right. And again, what 
avails the denial of the right of other nations to assist Spain ? 
Canning denied the right of France to invade Spain; but he 
permitted the invasion, and now congratulates himself that 
he did not interfere to prevent the addition of the Peninsula 
to the strength of France. The Bourbons did not ask his 
leave, or regard his denial of the right to invade Spain; 
and his opinion will be quite as insignificant with regard to 
South America. When it suits the policy of France to make 
an attempt on the independence of the new world, she will 
neither consult nor regard the English cabinet. Mr. Canning 
went on to say that he believed that no permanent occupation 
of Spain was intended by France; but he admitted that the 
French force could not be withdrawn without producing a 
State of the most dreadful anarchy ; thus demonstrating that 
foreign force alone can preserve Ferdinand on his throne, and 
shewing that France must permanently occupy Spain. With 
reference to the Greeks, Mr. Canning declared the strictest 
neutrality had been observed: but it was not possible to 
overlook such conduct as that of the Greeks in the instance 
quoted. They had pursued the Turkish crew on shore, and 
had butchered 90 out of 120 men. Mr. Hume contradicted 


this statement, and declared that the Turks had first fired 
from the land. 


Mr. Western declared himself decidedly opposed to the 
policy of the ministers in their determination to preserve 
peace at allevyeuts. The principles avowed by the Holy 
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Allies had opened the eyes of every man in the country, 


except the ministers, to their infamous designs. 

Colonel Palmer rose, under feelings of shame and indig- 
nation, to protest against the conduct of the Government, 
firmly believing that Europe and the world had never before 
been reduced to a state of such actual and prospective misery 
and degradation, and that such state was to be imputed 
solely to the conduct of the British Government. If, as Mi- 
nisters declared, the country had been long prepared for 
war, they had sacrificed its honour and vital interest by 
abandoning Spain to France. Permanent neutrality was im- 
possible for this country. The late measure of sending ont 
Consuls to South America could only be viewed by the Holy 
Alliance as an act of hostility; and if they did not resent it, 
it proved that, had England acted with firmness at the Con- 
gress, and declared herself the ally of Spain, France would 
not have dared to invade that country. The Ministers in the 
last Sessions, to cool the ardour of the people in the cause 
of Spain, declared tiat any interference in her behalf would 
involve all the expences of the former contest. But nosuch 
expence was necessary: all that honour and policy required 
of England was, to render Spain the assistance which het 
means afforded, and those means were more than adequate 
to the object; for to have sent but half the naval peace esta- 
blishment in our ports to the defence of Cadiz, would have 
prevented all the disasters to Spanish liberty which the con- 
summate folly or treachery of the British Government had 
led to. Yet this straight and prudené course had been termect 
quixtoism by the Right Hon. Gentleman. Would that his 
conduct as Minister could bear the same comparison: but, 
unfortunately, it had betrayed all the insanity of the charac- 
ter (hear, hear!) without a spark of the chivalrous feeling. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had openly declared, as the Mi- 
nister of England, that in the conduct of political affairs, 
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the grand object of his contemplation.was the interest of. his 
own country; and what had been the result of this wise and 
liberal policy, but to‘combine the-whole world against her $ 
England was necessarily hated by all the Governments of 
Europe as the only nation wherein that liberty of the press 
existed, which, if not destroyed itself, must eventually de* 
stroy their tyranny (cheers ;) and she was equally hated by 
the nations, because in every instance of a struggle for h- 
berty in France, in South America, in Greece, in Itaiy, or in 
Spain, the British Government had invariably opposed it.’ 
(Hear, hear?) .This was not quixotism, certainly; nor did 
he know a parallel .to such conduct én history or romance. 
The only resemblance was in. the case. of the late atrocious 
murder, wherein the Holy Alliance was::the bold villain who 
went straight to his purpose, whilst the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man was the humane and consistent accomplice, who, after 
furnishing the rope and sack, resolved, come..what.might, to 
have no share in the transaction (hear, hear,-and a.Jaugh :) 
precisely with the same feelings that this miscreant hung 
back whilst the deed was perpretating, so the. Ministers of 
England, who had gone.hand in hand with-her accomplices 
in their plot against liberty. for the last thirty-years, stood 
aloof whilst their victim was expiring under the blows of its 
assassins. As to their accomplices, compared with them- 
selves they were honourable upright characters, for their 
conduct had been consistent throughout, and he could make 
allowance for the prejudices. of birth and station. For the 
same reason he could excuse the Ministers of those despotic 
powers, who were, in fact, theirslaves; but he could find no 
excuse for the Ministers of England, who were not the 
slaves, but the tyrants of the Crown and. people, and the 
most base and cruel that ever infested the earth. Even the 
King of Spain, madman or monster that he was, had been 


Less base aud inhuman: for his conduct had been consistent 
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with bigotry and divine right; but where had been ‘the ¢on- 
sistency or the humanity of Ministers? ‘ For at once to have 
declaréd against Spain, would have prevented a struggle 
equally disgraceful and deplorable to the victors and the 
vanquished. But what lad beén the refined policy of Eng- 
Jand’s Minister, and of that heart, which, by its own ac- 
count, beat so high for ‘the interests of humanity, but to 
create this confusion of horrors in Spain by means of a 
treacherous neutrality? So much for the humanity of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman; and as for consistency, let him re- 
concile his prayers’ for the Spanish Constitution, and his 
contemptuous answer to’ the Regency, with his subsequent 
congratulations to Ferdinand on his success, and the treat- 
ment of the patriots who sought refuge in Gibraltar; and 
when he had answered that charge of apostacy fiom Radi- 
calism to Divine Right, let him answer the charge of ulira- 
apostacy from Divine'Right back to Radicalism, in declaring 
for the Patriots of South America, in the tecth of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, expressly enacted ayainst them. As to the 
real domestic situation of the country, he (Col. Palmer) 
should reserve himself for another opportunity to speak of it. 

Sir T. Lethbridge, who seems to have a habit of always 
looking as far as his tiose at every question, praised the fo- 
reign policy of the Ministry, and attributed to it ‘‘a per- 
‘*manent amendment in the state’of agriculture.” He might 
as well have attributed the growth of his beard to the foreign 
policy of the Ministry; and little as Sir T. Lethbridge can 
be supposed to know about politics, he might have remem- 
bered, that war was the state in which English agriculture 
throve the most. | _— , 

Oa Friday Mr. Hume gave notice of a motion for the 9th 
of March, on the Irish church establishment; and in answer 
to a question from that gentleman, Mr. Canning said he 


meant tu submit a motion, to reform the system of paying 
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British Consuls ‘abroad, and that he had already reduced 
thie salarics. : 
Mr. James expressed his surprise that the Convention for 
the compromise of the debt, due from Austria to this country, 
had been ratified without the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr, Canning replied, that if the Honourable. Mem- 
ber thought he had acted illegally, he could bring the matter 
before the House; but he hoped he would give notice, and 
not proceed on a sudden to discuss a matter connected with 
the privilegesof the:Crown. Mr. James replied, that he was 
not obliged to give notice, and as there was no other busi- 
ness before the House, he thought it might as well be dis- 
cussed then... If Ministers had a right-.to give up theclaim 
of the people of England to a large sum of money justly due 
to them, without consulting the House of Commons, then 
they were entitled to levy taxcs:in the same manner. It was 
stated. in the Convention, tliat hits Majesty was entitled to 
sue the Emneror.of Austria; in his-own court, for the debt ; 
Had that been done? He hoped, in justice to other bank- 
rupts, that the name of the Emperor would appear in the 
Gazette. This Convention is acurious matter. The debt 
of Austria to England is about seventeen .millions, and the 
sum to be paid is two millions and a half; or about three 
shillings in the pound... This is the way in -which Emperors 
pay debts; and this is the mode in which fuwith is kept with 
the people. This sum forms-part of what is called the Eng- 
lish debt of eight hundred millions... [t was borrowed to lend 
to the Emperor of Austria; and we have had nearly a mil- 
lion per year to pay for znéerest for this twenty years, or more. 
And now we are to continue paying the interest, and to‘take 
two millions and a half for the principal. There is 
no reason to be given why Austria should not pay 
the whole. It might be difficult to compel her to 
pay at present: but there was a time when = she 
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might have been conipelled to pay the uttermost farthing : 
and the Castlereagh administration betrayed the trust re= 
posed in it, in not forcing the payment, by operating upon 
the Austrian terror of Napoleon. Mr. James is decidedly 
correct, in his opinion that the King of this country has 
ng right to release Austria by any compromise from such 
a debt. The money was not owing to the King, but to 
the people of this country, upon whose security it was 
raised :—but since Ministerial responsibility has become a 
jest, ministerial impudence has been the order of the dav. 
The two millions and a half will be very acceptable to the 
Cabinet; and enable it buy another lot of politicians, if the 
Grenvilles should chance to wear out by the hard work 
of this session. Suppose it were said by the reformers, pay 
off seventeen millions of the debt, with this sum of two 
millions and a half, what a clamour we should have? 
We should be told that we must keep faith with the pus- 
Lic CREDITOR. Austria, however, is not to keep any faith 
with any body; but to pay three shillings in the — i 
expect her creditors to be thankful even for that. 

Lord Nugent gave notice of a motion for the 20th instant, 
on the conduct of the ministry on the late contest in Spain ; 
the chancellor of the Exchequer fixed his financial develop- 
ments for the 23d instant, and Mr, Peel called for certain pa- 
pers to shew that the tread-mill discipline was beneficial to the 
health of the parties subjected to it. The difference between 
Mr. Hook and Mr. Peel on this subject is curious enough. 
Mr. Hook has a mortal hatred of the torture; while Mr. 
Peel thinks it @ very great advantage. The worthy mi- 
nister, on his own evidence, ought to have one erected in 
every hospital and work-house in the kingdom ; and if he 


were to put one up in his own parlour, it would materially en- 
crease the value of his testimony. 
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MR. COBBETT’S DISLIKE ‘TO PENNSYLVANIAN 
REPUBLICANISM. 

IC 

Mr..Cobbett bas taken a great dishke to the republican 

















goverument.of Peutsylvania; which he declares for joblumng 
and bribery, and corruption, ts much. worse than the.Borough- 
monger government of England. Now, notwithstanding 
Mr. Cobbett’s sneers at republican virtue, it is quite certain 

t for one Pennsylvanian job, .we can find him fifty English 
jvos3 and for. every pound: of which Pennsylvania is de- 
franded, England. is plundered of some thousands. Qne 
great. charge of Mr. Cobbett ‘acainst the Pennsylvanian 
republicanism, is that he was robbed by some ofits funcs 
tionaries of a sum that with mterest would now amount to 
eight or nine thousand dollars. . This may have beenva very 
bad business, and yet republicanism be no more to blame for 
it, than the amiable monarchy of Russia. Mr.-Cobbett can 
hardly mean to say that he would not have been. robbed, if 
the patties had, possessed more arbitrary. pawer under 
a more arbitrary system of Government. — He would 
not have been less in their power if _ Pennsylvania 
had remained a British Colony;—but he might have been 
more hardly dealt with, byan English Governor. There are 
eases on record in America, where senpde robbery has not 
contented the agents of monarchical authority. But, surely, 
Nir. Cobbett does not mean to compare this robbery com- 
mitted upon him in Republican America, to the fiue of one 
thousand pounds, which he experienced in England, in ad- 
dition to an imprisonment.of two years in Newgate, for de- 
precating the flogging of English soldiers, by German mer. 
cenanies, Surely this will furnish him with as much reason 
for hating a limited monarchy, as the American instance for 
his dislike to Republicanism!. Perhaps we must admit that 
men are not much more virtuous in Republics than in Mes 
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narchies. ‘The same dispositions prevail . but the systems 
are not equally favourable for the growth of bad dispositions, 
speaking in a political sense. Where offices are only mode- 
rately paid, there is not the same eagerness to obtain them, 
Mr. Cobbett talks of places being sold at John Binn’s print» 
mng-office, in Philadelphia. That could not be more noto- 
rious,nor more infamous, than the sale of places, by Mrs. 
Clarke ; and tlie sale of seats in the House of Commons ; 
and there are single English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh jobs, 
which outwei¢h the collective anrount of all the jobbing in 


the United States put together. The English system isa 


government of jobbimg. Every thing is a job, from the ap 
pointment of a prime minister, tothe nomination of a porter, 
or a messenger;—and thisis as well known. [a republics 
the same intrigues are carried on, but on asmaller scale, with 
less profit, and a greater risk of detection;and punishment. 
The American government is cheap, and effective. It mat- 
ters little who are its agents, or by what means they are ap- 
pointed: ‘They can do but little mischief to the state, even 


though they should effect oceasionally a robbery like that 


complained of by Mr. Cobbett. They must be competent to 


their ordinary duties, or they would be speedily dismissed * 
and whether they chew tobacco, or take snuff, ts of little mo- 
ment. Mr. Cobbett admits that in some of the other states, 
the republican system is administered with great talent, and 
virtue. This should soften the bitterness of his hatred to re- 
publicanism in Pennsylvania ; for if the evilin the one instance 
¥s to be charged upon republicanism, the good im the other 
must be set down to its aecount. 


We have a strong predi+ 
ection for republicanism. 


And it is daily improving in the 
estimation of the English public. Wehave heard more than 
one tory recently exclaim, ** Aye, when you talk of republi- 
* canism, we can understand you; but your reform is a 


“vague unmeaning sort of matter. America ts certainly 
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“ well governed; and though such a system cannot be intro- 








“¢ duced here, it would have many advantages if it could.” 
Another tory said the other day upon "Change, “ the thing is to 
‘get the best system at the cheapest] price. When it was 
‘necessary to prevent broils, as to who should govern na- 
** tions, the hereditary system might be useful, as the best 
‘means of ensuring the common choice of a successor to the 
‘“‘ throne: but as the people are not now so silly as to ficht for 
“‘ white orred roses, the case is materially altered; andif the 
‘* nation were now called upon to form a new government, it 
‘would create arepublic.” Still names are nothing, A na- 
tiom may Call its chief magistrate a king, and yet be free; bat 
then it must look vigilantly after itsown affairs; and take care 
not to give one shilling away to any officer beyond the value 
of the services performed. The English expenditure requires 
to be pared down to one-fourth of its present rate; and the 
spirit of Republican economy would effect this, without 
really injuring any individual. Grandeur and magnificence 
are very pretty words; but they cost a great deal more than 
they are worth. It would be ungracious to go into particu- 
Jars; but when Mr. Cobbett shall have furnished us with his 
laugh at Republican purity and Republican manners, we will 
endeavour to add a Moya desert to the Republican repast. 
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‘UNPAID MAGIJSTRACY IN A PASSION,” 


—— 

Mr. Chetwynd is quite angry at the publication of the par- 
ticulars of the case of Mr. I’lint; and has actually applied 
for a criminal information against two.London Journals for 
dibelling his character. This satisfies us that Mr. Chetwynd 
is in the wrong. He would otherwise have calmly and can- 
didly explained the matter; and if the Press had refused to 
do him justice, he would have proceeded in a way which 


a 


—— 
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would have put the matter to the proof. If he were to ob- 











tain a criminal information, and to proeure a verdict against 
the Journals, what would his character benefit by it? They 
will not be allowed to prove the facts stated: but will they 
be the less believed because parties have been punished for 
stating them? We donot see that Mr. Chetwynd can gain 
any thing by this course, whatever others may lose: but the 
Court of King’s Bench, though it may grant the criminal in- 
formation, will not be brought to pass any very severe sen- 
tence upon the publication of such libels, if the statements 
can be borne out by affidavits. This Staffordshire Giant has 
played off a curious trick, to retrieve his magisterial reputa- 
tion, by obtaining a certificate of good character, and proper 
behaviour in the case of Mr. Flint, signed by all the magis- 
trates of the bench to which he belongs. This is very 
hike giving one’s self acharacter; for as there were only the 
Rev. Mr. Clare, with Mr. Chetwynd on the bench, when the 
case occurred, Mr. Chetwynd must have told them what ‘to 
say,on a subject on which they could know nothing. This 
18 a miscrable shift; and_illustrates the benefit of an unpaid 
magistracy in a most excellent manner. We are free to con- 
fess that we like unpaid officers as little as over-paid func- 
tionaries. 





—— 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze af 
Japan. 


te 
Respected Friend, 


Since the verdict of gwilty against Mr. John Hunt, for 
publishing a libel on adead King, there is nothing can hap- 
pen in England, that will surprise thee, in the shape of law. 
Even in Japan you may speak the truth of your dead curiw 
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ssities, though the living ones look glum at being made too 











free with. Here, the case is otherwise. A living King’s 
dead father must be treated with all imaginable respect, 
and his policy, no matter what it led to, must be held 
in all possible veneration; for there is one Murray whose 
especial care it is to take care of his present Majesty’s 
feelings; and these are said by this Murray to be won- 
derfully afflicted, when the events and consequences of his 
father’s reign are spoken of with any thing resembling levity, 
or censure. The grandfather of the present King never 
reigned; or the royal sensibility might have been equally 
excited on his account; and as the matter stands, the 
whole race ef his ancestors must be spoken of with fear 


and trembling, or Mr. Murray will play the very devil with 


dD? 
the speakers. Mr. Cobbett blames Mr. Scarlett for not 
having been so particular and explicit as he might have 
been, in demonstrating the truth of the supposed libel; but 
the fault lies only at the door of the jury. Mr, Murray was 
secking his bread; and no matter in what dirty road it 
Jay, he might be expected to stump after it. Crown Law- 
yers and Judges will be what Crown Lawyers and Judges 
appointed by the Ministry have ever been ; but Juries may 
be independent if they will. When I saw there were only 
four special jurymen on the trial of Mr. Hunt, I thought 
him safe. A Westminster special jury, notwithstanding all 
the Westminster purity, is as bad as a London special jury 
used to be, before the Master of the Crown-office was de- 
prived of the pretty little book of whichhe wasso fond. Nor 
is there any great reason to hope that Westminster Special 
Juries will evcr be improved, while the Judges are so very 
partial to them, and the Crown Lawyers find them so very ser- 
viceable. It is true, that these juries are nominally returned by 
the Sheriffs; but a little contrivance destroys all the public 


advantaye of the clection of these officers. The principals 
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are not the managers of the business. There is a permanent 
Under-sheriff of Middlesex; and the system is out of the 
reach of the Sheriffs, if they were disposed to exert them- 
selves, which very few can be expected todo. The ordinary 
juries, notwithstanding this, are very fairly returned; and if 
they were composed of honest and able men, when so many 
as eight were upon a jury, one would think that four special 
companions would hardly be able to manage them. The 
case in question, as involving a matter of opinion ought never 
to have been brought before a tribunal :—but as the practice 
of the boasted laws of England allows of such persecutions, 
Juries are the more bound to discountenance them by their 
verdiets: and if Jurymen will be false to themselves, and 
Jend their prejudices to the worse feelings of other men, there 
1s no security in the trial by jury ;—because it is notshutting 
up twelve men in a box that makes a jury. The institution re- 
quires that twelve able, conrageous, and honest men should be 
impanelled ; and that no verdict of guilty shall be pronounced 
until the whole twelve agree in the wilful guilt of the party 
accused. I know not that the Jury which tried Mr. John 
Hunt were not unanimous in the verdict they pronounced; 
but Ido know that it would be extremely difficult to take 
twelve men at random from society, who would approve of 
the verdict ;—and I argue from tbat, they were not quite s0 


competent to try the issue, asit might have been wished they 
should have been. 





The difierence between lawand justice in England is every 
day becoming wider :—and if the encreasing difference be 
not speedily checked, the former will become the veriest 
trash in nature. I will give thee a specimen of the nonsense 
of law, in a case which occurred but on Saturday last. 
One Dale and two other men were tried and found guilty at 
the late Chester Assizes, of the wilful murder of William 
Wood. The murder had been effected by beating the de- 
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ceased on the head with stones ;-and an English barrister 
named Jones was permitted to address the twelve Judges 
against the conviction, to the following effect. He said that, 
‘* in proceedings of this nature, there was this particular cir- 
“ cumstance to be observed—that there was no correlative- 
‘¢ ness existing between the necessity of proof, and the ne- 
“cessity of allegation.’ You were bound to adlege, for in- 
“* stance, the particular wound, and the particular instrument 
‘with which that wound had been inflicted, but you were 
‘not bound to prove them so particularly, It was enough 
“if you proved them of the same general nature. So, if 
‘vou alleged thé instrument to have been held in the pri- 
‘* soner’s right hand, and proved itto have been held in his 
‘* loft, that was sufficient; and vice versa; or if you allege 


“ that he held it in his right or left hand, and not ‘prove that 


“ he held itin either. Therefore there might be necessity of 


‘‘ allegation, when there was no necessity of proof; and the’ 
‘* reason was, that this peculiarity of allegation the better 
‘* enabled the prisoner to know exactly what to meet;* the 
‘judge what he’had to try, and the jury what they had to 
** decide. Without farther observations; he would now pro- 
‘« ceed to the points reserved for the consideration of: their 
‘‘ Lordsdips. The first was—the’ instrument of ‘death was 
“ charged to be stones, and nocertain number of stones was 
‘alleged; which was objected to, because all the prece- 
“dents stated the number ; secendly—there was a reason 
** for it, because the stores weré liable to‘ be forfeited as a 
‘“« deodand to the crown; and thirdly—because it was ne- 
“‘ cessary, in order that it might appear certain on the face 
“of the indictment, whether or not the instraments were ca- 
“ pable of inflicting the wound described; and fourthly— 
‘“* because the law required that the offence should be strictly 








* How so, good maa Delver, whenthere was no necessily of prow. 


ivy the allegations ; vor any thing in the prisenes’s fayeur, it they 
were proved tidsc, : 
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‘defined, in order that it might be ideutified hereafter, m 
‘case the prisoner pleaded a previons acquittal to a future 
‘‘ accusation. The next point was, that it was alleged in the 








‘‘ indictment that several persons, with certain stones, &c., 
‘‘ then and there inflicted a wound.. In the present case, the 
‘‘ acts of several men, with different instruments, could not 
‘‘ produce the one wound.” At this stage of this droll argu- 
ment, the Chief Justice asked, ‘‘ Why not?” to which the 
learned barrister replied, ‘‘ They certainly could not be al- 
“‘ leged to be the one striking.” This called up Mr. Baroa 
Graham, who said, ‘‘ Suppose the case of a quantity of shot 
‘‘ fired from a gun :”—‘ Then,” said Mr. Jones, “ I appre- 
‘‘ hend the gun is the instrument.” —*‘ No,” said Baron Gra- 
ham, ‘ the shot is the instrument, which receives an impe- 
‘‘ tus from the gun, just as -a stone receives an impetus from 
‘* thehand that throws it.” Mr. Jones might have prolonged 
this important argument, by asking what gave the impetus to 
the gun, the pulling the trigger being as much the act of the 
hand, as throwing the stone. Mr. Jones, however, did not 
see this way of putting down a Baron; and he proceeded to 
complain, that the indictment ran thus—‘ And the said Jo- 
“ seph Dale, &c., with certain stones of ‘no value,* held in 
“thet right hands, did then and there, at the said Wil- 
‘‘liam Wood, castand throw. Here the word with ren- 
“dered the charge unintelligible. His friend, Mr. Wil- 
‘ liams, -had furnished him with a note of a case, tried 
“before .Mr. Justice Chambre, at York, in 1806, in 
“ whieh the word weth-being accidentally omitted, the indict- 
“ment ran thus:—and the said:deceased, he the said pri- 
“ soner did then and there assault, and a certain poker then 
‘and there beat, &c.; and the objection taken in favour of 


‘* the prisoner was allowed by the learned Judge, because, 





* These things of no value were liable to be forfeited as deodands te 
the King, and were, therefure, to be accurately described, 
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‘by the wording, the prisoner was charged with beating the 











‘poker, and not the man.” Here the prisoner was charged 
“ not with ‘ throwing certain stones,’ but ‘ throwing with cer- 
* tain stones, which was unintelligible.” The learned (and 
profound Mr. Justice Holroyd here observed, *‘ that Dr. 
** Johnson had described the verb /o throw to be neuter, as 
‘well as active! for instance, when a person was playing at 
* backgammon it was correct to talk of his throwing with 
‘dice; would it not also be correct to say a person was 
‘“ throwing with stones.” This grammatical remark seems 
to have thrown Mr. Jones off his guard; or he might have 
remarked, that the throwing of dice is an idiom which does 
not afford any illustration of the throwing of stones with an 
intent to commit murder; but Mr. Jcunes perhaps thought 
there had been gammon enough for his fee; and so ended 
his argument; upon which the Chief Justice said they would 
report to his Majesty, who will doubtless decide as becomes 
the gravity of the case. A strangerto these people, who 
should read these matters, and also read, that unless a body 
was found, there could be no trial; and unless it was 
identified, no conviction fer murder;* might deem the 
English law very tender of life ; and hardly be led to believe 
that parties were frequently coudemned and executed upon 
circumstanizal evidence and suspicion. If we may believe the 
accuracy of Mr. Jones’s information, there was’ a man ac- 
quitted of murder, because a slip of the pen left him ac- 
cused of beating a poker, imstead of murdering aman! 
This amazing love for the very letter of the law, however, 
is not always demonstrated. Political offenders will in vain 
try to creep out of blundering indictments, or faulty prac- 
tice. The net of law is strong enough to hold them, whatever 
may be the rents of its meshes; though power can be won- 


derfully lenient when it does not happen to be a party con- 
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* Mr. Justice Parke’s doctrine at Hertford. 
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cerned. ‘There is a curious contrast betwcen the fates of 
Bruce of Stockport, and the transported murderer of Weare. 
Bruce was tried with Magennis on a a charge of having fired 
a pistol at the Stockport constable, which did him no great 
mischief. Political frenzy raged so high amongst the “ un- 
debauched loyalty men,” that a hundred would have been 
found guilty as readily astwo; but it came out to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of State, that Bruce had no sort 
of participation in the matter. Magecnis declared, and every 
one was compelled to believe Bruce to be innocent; and 
his liberation was anticipated as an act of justice, and a mat- 
ter of course. Instead of this, however, he was transported 
for life; and during his stay in the river was subjected to pe- 
culiarly hard and degrading treatment. The other receives 
the greatest benefit that can de conferred upon ‘him. ‘A re- 
moval from this country’is the very blessing for which he 
should pray most fervently; and his prayers have been fa- 
vourably: heard by the suprenre guardians of the Engtish 
laws. | 





‘While Tam speaking on legal subjects, I must inform thee 
that the second of Sir Samuel Shepherd, onthe first contest 
with thy little friend, has been made a dord of—absolutely 
raised to the peerage of the realm—and i is now called Baron 
Gifford! 1 know -but little of him. As bottle-holder: to 
Sir Samucl, he had nothing to do; and though he after- 
wards had the courage to challenge me on his own account, 
for a pitched battle in the Warwickshire ring, he sent Mr. 
Sergeant Vaughan to take his part in the performance. And 
afterwards, on a dispnte about the ‘fairness of the combat, 
he put Mr. Solicttor-General Copley in the fore ground, and 
kept himself to the less dangerous and more profitable por- 
tion of his duty. I am told that he ts still looking upwards; 
and that he aims at the post of King’s conscience kecper, 


when the present keeper shall think he is old enough to look 
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more particularly after his own. There is one thing that 
pleases me in these promotions of mere adventurers ; and 
that is, the circumstances of their elevation tend to put 
aside aristocratical notions. I question much whether 
the grandfather of any of the present judges could be 
traced at the herald’s office; and it is not now neces- 
sary that a minister of state should have any father 
at all. My Lord Sidmouth might have employed his 
own father as his apothecary—-the Lord Chancellor might 
have dealt with his immediate ancestor for coals—and the 
Lord Chief Justice might have his wigs made in the family 
mansion. Baron Gifford will hardly help laughing himself, 
when called ‘ Afy Lord;” and all the little urchins of 
his family will wonder now the matter came about. For 
my part, | must be grave, and complimentary, that I may 
not hazard ‘the bringing of new-grown and full-grown 
dignity into contempt; and for fear of the worst, since 
even to talk of dead royalty is dangerous, I will compose 
a history of a colony of mites, that have recently settled 
in one corner of a pennyworth of cheese, in my cupboard ; 
and I trust, whatever similarity may be traced between 
mites and other péople’s men, that I shall escape ‘the accu- 
sation of intending to bring men into disrepute. 
Thy Friend and well wisher, 
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A NEW LOYAL SONG, 
Meant to please Mr. Murray. 
—_—— 

Great George the Third was England’s King, 
His praises, therefore, 1 will sing, 

Lest Murray be offended ; 
The good he did I do not know; 
But good he was, for all allow, 

He never could be mended. 
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There never was a man more chaste ; 
’Tis said he never had a taste © 

Of female charms but Charlotte’s ;— 
He ne’er seduced the Quaker maid, 
Nor after fruit forbidden stray’d, 

Nor played with naughty harlots. 


ar Sees et 


He never let a minion rule; 

He never was a favourite’s tool ; 
Is honest Murray swears; 

And all that history lets drop, 

Is not worth half the wooden prop, 
That half of Murray bears. 


To war he never was inclin’d ; 

To all his subjects faults was blind ; 
Not one did ever fall, 

In battle-field,.or on the main— 

Indeed I don’t think in his reign, 
That any died at all. 





And then (oh! naughty Byron, blush!) 
He valued money not a rush, 
But freely gave his pelf: 
To whom—for what—is not so clear— 
But the poor King, for many a year, 
Was forced to beg himseli. 


His reign was always fortunate ; 

Of debt we have not got a groat; 
The taxes have been Jower 

By many millions every quarter, 

Than they had been since Charles the Martyr, 
Or ever were before. 


He never. did lose sight of wit; 
There never was a man eall’d Pitt 
To forge, and lie, and cheat 
A silly bumpkin, called John Bull, 
With opea heart, and solid skull, 

Oft seen about the street. 


But all.was right as right should be, 

And all should praise the Majesty 
That pleases Mr. Murray : 

And those that won't must have a care, 

Or tread-mill-law, and prison fare, 
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THE COMBINATION LAWS. 





—— 
Mechanics, and others, who may be interested in the re- 


peal of these offensive statutes, should immediately prepare 
petitions for their repeai. The present ministers, who stand 
in need of as much popularity as they can get, it 1s believed 
are wise enough tosee, that these laws oppress and torment 
the labouring classes, without benefiting their oppressors. 
They see, also, that it ig too late to hope to confine com- 
merce and manufactures to our own shores; and a general 
appeal to warrant their making it a ministerial measure, it is 
supposed, may procure the abolition of the laws. If the 
mechanics want any stimulus for exertion, let them look at 
the markets. The prices of provisions are rising. The ma- 
naging powers think that the pressure may now be removed 
from the growers to the consumers. The farmers have had 
three years of the burthen. Their loss has been the gain of 
the manufacturers. Now the agricultural interest must have 
its turn a little; and the weight must be laid on the manufac- 
turing classes. So the system grinds alternately all classes. 
As the prices of provisions increase, manufactures decline, 
until the want of the power to consume, leaves a large stock 
in the hands of the growers. Then prices fall, and manu- 
factures revive ; until the whcel goes round again, and carries 
them to the bottom. It is impossible thatthe nation, as 
a whole, can prosper under the system which demands thirty 
nillions of produce yearly, for the interest of the sums it 
has profligately spent. The trunk of the tree is rotten, 
thouch favourable weather may bring out a seemingly 
thriving branch; but still itis the business of all who are 
interested, to make as much of the remaining power of ve- 
getation as they can. It will be something to obtain leave 


to seek employment and freedom abroad, when they are not 
to be met with in Britain. 
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NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY. 
—_—— 
We have received the proposal for carrying into effect an 


experiment on the system of Mr. Owen, in a way less op- 
posed to the present habits of thinking in society, as digested 
by Mr. Abram Combe. We are friendly to every experiment 
which may benefit society; and we admit that the present 
condition of the many is such as to require great amend- 
ment, both as regards mental and bodily wants. The sa- 
tirist is undoubtedly right, when he sums up all the wants of 
life in three words, ‘‘ meat, clothes, and fire.” Butis not 
quite certain that they would be content with these, could 
they be certainly provided by comparatively ittle toil. 
At present they form the great cause of contention; but 
were they supplied, and secured, would no other arisc. 
Can the passions be lulled into a state of philosophic repose ? 
Can reason be made the paramount judge of human actions ? 





We presume not to answer these questions in the negative. 
Instruction may produce miracles; and there is so much of 
evil to be obliterated, that every endeavour to root it out 
and te plant good in its stead, deserves encouragement. Is 
there not, however, another obstacle? Is not the fate of the 
Jabouring classes in the hands of the rich; and will the latter, 
with the engine of government in their hands, permit the 
former to escape from their present bondage, without the 
most resolute exertion to prevent it? The consuming classes 
will not like to see the productive classes only labouring for 
themselves. Nor couldasingle experiment be tried effec- 
tually withdut the greatest caution; for it would be the interest 
of so many, and such powerful enemies, that no stone would 
be left unturned to produce discontent and disorder. Stilt 
we say, let the experimeat be tried. Let it be seen whether 
all the rational wants of human beings can be secured at so 
little cost, and with so much certainty. Let us see whethes 
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® community of rational Bais can exist, and submit to a 


government of reason, without armies and dungeons to co- 
erce ; or priestcraft to scare them into obedience. Nothing 
can be lost in the trial, and much may be gained by it. But 
it should be removed as far as possible from the contaminat- 
ing influence of the existing society. The better mode would 
be, to try the experiment in some one of the Orkneys or He- 
brides, where it might have free scope, and where success 


os 











would be likely to produce imitation, until the whole of 
‘those islands were peopled with a rational and well-supplied 


community, The advantages of an insular situation would 


‘compensate for some inferiority of soil; and the aid of mo- 


dern science would supply much of the remaining difference 
between Italian and more northern skies. 
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‘PETER WATSON’S CONFLICT WITH THE CLERGY 
OF DURHAM. 


rae 


The appeal of Mr. Watson to the reformers, to obtain the 
funds still requisite for the prosecution of bis suit against the 





Clergy, we regret to say, has been but indifferently answered. 


‘Te interest awakened by the outrage has considerabl 
abated ; and the public has been satisfied with the first re- 
pulse of clerical tyranny. To pursue it in its retreat to pu- 
nishment, is an exertion to which public spirit is at present in- 
competent. ‘There are, however, a few who feel that the 
contest with oppression should xever cease; and it is with 
great satisfaction we insert the following letters from Wake- 
field and Southowram. They relate to the subscriptions, 
which were acknowledged briefly last week. 


TO MR. PETER WATSUN. 
SiR, 

It gives me great pleasure to he enabled to transmit to you 
the sum of 2l, 5s. 6d. from the undersigned friends at 
Wakefield and its vicinity, as a small tribute of respect for 
the bold and manly part you have taken, in exposing the un- 
just and illegal demands of the host of clerical impostors.— 

J am sorry to say, that too much apathy prevails amongst the 
people when their best interests are at stake; had not this 
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been the case, you would have been amply supported in such 

a laudable undertaking: yet, | would fain hope that the 

people will yet awake to a sense of their duty, and enable 

you to triumph over all frl vindietive oppressors. Vith 

best respects to you and family , T remain yours, &c., on the 

part of the subscribers, Joun Inman. 
January 27, 1824. 








s,. d. s. d. 
John Inman 2 Brought over 10 0 
T. Coope 1 0 Henry Pearson 1 0 
A Priead L O JS, 1 0 
Ben. Sykes . - Two Friends got? 
J. Jaques 0 6 By John Dobbin 11 O 
T. B. 1 0 J. Ginn 1 O 
J.:A. 1 0 J.D. 1 0 
LS , C.:. 4M. i. i Q 
W. Brear 1 0 | A few Friends il 0 
John Firth 0 6] By J. Inman ae 
John Bates 1 0 {- From Potoreens, by 
———j; Ditto 4 | 
10 0| ool 
2 6.6 


TO NR. MANN, 
SIR, 


Inclosed T have sent you one pound from the Southonram . 


patriotic fund, which you will have the goodness to transmit 
to Mr. Peter Watson of Chester le- Street. Durham, of to 
Mr. Wooler, so that he may transmit !tto Mr. Watson; and 
for the satisfaction of the friends of liberty, we wish it to be 
acknowledged in the Black Dwarf. I remain, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, , 
Joun SIHOESMITH. 
Folly-hall, near Halifax, Jan. 18th, 1824, 





Theatre, St. Strepnens.— Wanted, a person to accom- 
pany certaia portions of Mr. Canning’s speeches on the Lig 
drum. The Editor of the Courter had undertaken the busi- 
ness, but his herves failing, he has been relnctantly dismiss- 
ed. The greater encouragement will be given to an atten- 
tive person, who can adopt his tow-de-row either to forte or 
piano, as the case may — ; Mr. Canning being accuse 
tomed to stzg-small, as wellas thorough base, in very abrupt 
transitions. 





Printed and Published by T. J. Wooler, 2, Goneh Sauare, 
y 7%) x I 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘We omitted to inform our Correspondent from Islington, that tie 
Mssay he sent is intended for insertion; but must be postponod until 
the question 1s more directly beferc the public. 
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Subscribers are earnestly requested to complete their sett, 28 ary 


NUMBER may now be had at t'1e Office, and by application to the various 
Ageats, A few perfect scts from thecemmencenisnt arc also on Band. 





